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ILFRACOMBE. 


Ar this season of the year, in which, from the close confined air, and the 
sun’s rays reflected from walls and pavements, walking in our crowded 
cities is almost like walking in an oven, what a pleasant change it is, for 
those who are able to escape from endless brick and mortar, to run down a 
three or four hours’ journey by rail, and find themselves amidst the scenery, 
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the quietness, and the breezes of the sea-shore! The transition is, a 
great. Tor the heated street, with its suffocating atmosphere, its dust, and 
unwholesome odours, you walk out of your pretty lodging upon the shingle 
beach, perhaps a little cove, snugly ensconced between pointe of grey 
rock. The rounded pebbles at your “feet, washed so clean and looking so 
brightly polished by the action ‘of the waves, tempt you to become a child 
again; and you detect yourself filling your pockets with the prettiest, be- 
fore you are aware what you are doing. The sea is dancing and sparkling 
beneath the morning sun, breaking the rays into thousands of diamonds in 
the tiny ripple that the gentle breeze is raising; and the petty wavelets 
that chase each other to the shore, make a sweet murmuring music, as the 
liquid dashing of the water mingles with the ringing of the pebbles that 
roll over each other. A pleasure-boat, gaily painted, is moored in the 
offing; and as she lies with her head to the tide, rising and sinking with 
the gentle swell, you feel how delightful it will be to have a sail upon this 
blue sparkling sea; when, presently, another skiff shoots round yonder 
point, her white sails trimmed to the breeze that is just sufficiently strong 
to heel her a little to one side, the water driving up from under her bows 
in a twin hillock, that streams foaming away on either side, while the gay 
















































laugh of a merry party in her stern-sheets, quickens your half-formed t 
resolution to be soon afloat yourself. 5 
Or, perhaps, } you choose to scramble over the rocks, picking your way e 
among the pools that lie in the hollows; those sweet little clear pools in h 
which the seaweeds are growing, and tlie tiny fishes are darting hither and D1 
thither. You slip in half a dozen times above your shoe-tops, and your fi 
feet are wet through in spite of all your caution ; but you do not mind, for 
you recollect that you are not liable to take cold from sea-water. You wa 
tumble about, too, among the rocks ; the projecting points and ledges are ed 
deceptive and insecure to the footsteps; and the drapery of seaweeds, br 
wherewith many of them are invested, is so slimy and slippery, that in iny 
striving to maintain your equilibrium, you throw yourself into more atti- len 
tudes than ‘a posture-master, and cut r ither an undignified figure. But this hea 
only increases your amusement ; and as you peep into the crevices and hol- han 
lows, and lodk «at the shell-fishes crawling in their freedom, the  sea- mo! 
plants waving, #0 delicately feathery, the marine insects shooting about and 
in the transparent water, sea-anemones of many colours expanding their Me 
disks like brilliant Howers,:and strange uncouth creatures hiding ‘themselves ‘.., 
in the corners, or mew and ‘then creeping timorously ut, and «a ‘hundre for 1 
other things, strange and new to you, you feel that here is an endless stor out 
of delight, if you had but the requisite knowledge to enable you to ava perh 
yourself of it intelligently. comes 
You are not, however, studying, but idling; drinking in the delight a foam 
the scene without effort, and without any definite object, except that of e- the 
joyment: and everything here is e njoyment. So you saunteron; the rock in su 
point is crossed, and here is a long beach of smooth yellow sand, extending B een 
for miles ; so smooth, that the fine lines left by the retiring waves of the ney y 






last tide are distinctly seen, and every little shell thrown up catches the ey burng 
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at once by its isolation. ‘The sea-birds are busy and active; gulls an’® ji). 
terns are hovering over the water, and wheeling round in easy graceful sandy, 
flight ; and plovers and sandpipers of different kinds run with rapid patter othor 
ing feet along the very edge of the rippling wave, picking at the minutef j, 22 

‘% « ‘ 
insects and zoophytes which it washes up. Curious objects lie high and dry charm 









upon the sand ; a tortuous line of seaweeds heaped confusedly together, going 
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and now shrivelled and blackened in the sun, shows how far the wash of the 
sea came up in the last heavy gale. ‘They: are not wholly black, for you 
see many among the mass as dry and withered as the rest, which are of 
various shades of bright red. The internal shell or bone of the cuttle, so 
white and soft, lies here; you take it up, and are charmed with the exqui- 
site arrangement of its innumerable thin plates, so orderly and beautiful. 
And here is the leathery capsule, or egg, of a dog-fish, a sort of pillow-case 
made of a substance between leather and horn, with the four corners drawn 
out into long strings or tendrils, to twine around the weeds, and preserve 
the embryo from harm until it is hatched. You kick a shelly ball covered 
with perforated pimples in a beautifully regular pattern ; it is the shell of 
the sea-urchin, emptied of its living animal, and deprived of its spines by 
being rolled about in the water. You walk on the sand where it is wet, 
covered every few moments by a wave higher than usual: hundreds of 
little holes are seen, riddling the surface like a sieve; and from one and 
another, just before your falling footsteps as you advance, a jet of water is 
spouted forth. Curious to know the meaning of this, you dig away the wet 
sand with your walking cane, or with your hands ; but you find nothing. 
“How strange!” you say. Shall I explain to you the mystery? Each of 
these holes extends a great way into the sand, and is inhabited | by a cockle, 
which, alarmed by your footsteps, retreats to the bottom of his burrow, 
ejecting a stream of water in the act. Your unskilful digging filled up the 
hole, and destroyed all traces of it; you would need a deep spade and 
prompt agility to expose the burrower ; for he deepens his hole on alarm, 
faster than you can pursue him. 

You retrace your steps, and seek the heights. 
wander, with their close short turf and tiny flowers. You get to the very 
edge of the cliffs, and gaze, half fearfully, down. How exhilarating! The 
breeze blows fre shly, cooling the body heated by exercise in the sun, and 
invigorating the whole system. How delightful to throw yourself at full 
length upon the turf, half moss, half grass ; or upon the springy, yielding 
heather, and inhale the air! to admire the projecting headlands on either 
hand, as they recede into successively diminishing proportions, and into 
more and more decidedly purple hues! to watch the craft of various sorts 
and sizes, coming and going; the stately man-of-war going out to her 
Mediterranean cruise ; the tall Indiaman bringing in her costly freight ; 
the coasters hurrying to and fro; the pilot-sloops hanging about, watching 
for the homeward- bound ships; the fishing-boats with their red sails, zoing 
out or returning: to gaze down into a cove bristling with points of roc k, 
perhaps ere now hag grave of some gallant vessel ; and watch the sea as it 
comes rolling in before the increasing breeze, dashing its spray and 
foam far up on » the cliffs, and listen to its thundering roar; to admire 
the variety and beauty of the flowers that grow in profuse luxuriance 
in such a situation, bravi ing the wind and spray :—the thrift, with its bright 
green tufts of grassy leaves and numerous heats of rosy blossoms ; the kid- 
ney vetch, of pale delicate yellow ; the eo bit, of brilliant blue; the 
burnet rose, chastely white and most delightfully fragrant ; the bird’s foot 
lotus, with its scarlet-tipped buds and laughing yellow flowers ; the pink 
sandwort ; the purple bitter-vetch ; the aromatic thyme; and hundreds of 
other interesting plants, many of which you will hardly find anywhere but 
na locality like this, where the “y may sniff the sea-breeze. All this is 


charming, indeed, and you are ready to deprecate the stern necessity of ever 
going b: ack to your chambers or your warehouse. 


Over the downs you 
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But a great portion of the charm is the novelty: when this is worn off 
the most interesting scenes and objects generally lose their interest. If 
you admire scenery, and are on a coast where it is beautiful, or grand, or 
varied, you can indeed view it in different aspects, and under various 
circumstances; but when you have exhausted the points of view, and 
have gazed on the scene in the diverse light of morning, noon, and 
evening, in sunshine and in cloudy weather, in the sleepy calm and 
in the magnificence of the tempest, you have pretty well run your pleasure 
out, and what remains but to do over again that which you ‘have already 
done? One cannot go on from day to day picking up pebbles and shells 
merely for their prettiness : walks on the cliff or on the strand become 
wearisome when there is nothing to walk for ; even the feeling of rest that 
was so delicious at first—the relief from habitual care and labour—soon 
grows irksome ; the mind, habituated to activity, yearns after something 
to do; and hence that which at first seemed so delightful soon satiates, 
When I see gentlemen at a beautiful marine village, lounging by the hour 
together in the news-room, and young ladies sitting about the rocks novel- 
reading, and others of both sexes wandering to and fro with listless and 
vacant countenances, I cannot help saying within myself, ‘‘ You have 
outstayed the pleasure for which you came here, and for any peculiar 
gratification which you get from the sea you might as well be back in the 
towns or cities whence you came.” 

It is a painful feeling, this consciousness that the sources to which we 
have looked for gratification are dried up. The monarch of old, who 
offered a great reward to any one who should open up a new spring of 
pleasure, thought he had exhausted all that were already open ; but surely 
he was greatly mistaken. And so are those who, after a few weeks’ 
idleness at the coast, rush back to town with the notion that they have 
worn out all that is to be enjoyed there. 

But what if one could put you in the way of finding fresh objects of 
amusement every day? W hat if I were to open up before you resources 
that you could never exhaust in the longest life; a fund of intellectual 
delight that would never satiate ; pursuits so enchanting that the more 
you followed them the more single and ardent would be your love for 
them ; so excellent that they would elevate as well as entertain the mind; 
that leave no moral or mental defilement; that strengthen rather than 
enervate both mind and body? Does such promise seem extravagant? 
Believe me, it is no more than may be fulfilled. I am writing not from 
the report of others, not what I have read in musty books, ‘but what I 
have felt and prov ed in many years’ experience. The pursuits of which I 
speak have been my delight ‘from early youth onward, and they have not 
abated one jot of their freshness ; may, they are more enchanting than the 
first day 1 followed them. 

“*Q,” says an eloquent writer, “ if the runners after pleasure would but 
stoop down by the wayside, they might drink waters better than those 
which they taste only in their dreams. They will not be told that they 
have in their possession the golden key which they covet; that the music 
which they look to entrance them is sleeping in their own untouched 
instruments ; that the lamp which they vainly ask from the enchanter is 
burning in their own bosoms.” 

The whole difference between one who sees in the external world of 
Nature a paradise, and one to whom it is a barren desert, consists in the 
open eye. When once the attention has been awakened to the perception, 
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in detail, of the wonderful beauty and fitness, the endless variety of 
structure ‘and form, the curious contriv ances, relations, modifications, and 
compensations, that are manifested in God’s marvellous works, a well of 
pleasure has been unsealed that is never closed again. It is as if a new 
face had been put on everything, whereas the change is only in the 
beholder ; the beauty and variety were there before, but unnoticed :— 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

My object is to become to my readers an humble guide to this fountain 
of delight. I would take you with me, gentle stranger, and ask your 
companionship i in a few of those investigations which I find so fascinating 
that a summer's day is only too brief for their enjoyment. Let me lift 
the veil from some of those beings, of whose very existence you are pro- 
bably unaware, and show you beauties that you have never suspected or 
imagined. 

Do you happen to know Ilfracombe? It is a little quiet seaport in the 
north of Devon, rather out of the world in these railway days, and therefore 
less known than its attractions deserve. The coast, in common with 
nearly the whole of this side of the county, is rocky, and presents 
abundance of bold and magnificent scenery. The shore consists of bluff 
headlands and ragged points, alternating with little coves and beaches of 
sand or shingle (more generally the latter), and the recess of the tide 
exposes a multitude of black, bristling ledges and points of rock, that 
afford a peculiarly favourable field for such investigations as I am 
speaking of. 

Into the little cavities and corners of these uncovered rocks, the holes, 
and angular basins, that remain full of water when the tide has receded 
from their level, I have been peeping and poking for the last three months, 
and I have found them an exhaustless mine of interest—a “ digging ” 
which I have worked with more contentment, and I am sure with less risk 
to soul and body, than if it had been one of those in California or Australia. 

I dare say you have seen, if you have turned over with your foot the 
brown seaweeds that are thrown upon the beach, and have looked ever so 
cursorily at them, pieces of the smooth, leathery leaves, or of the thick, 
round stalks studded with small, irregular patches of greyish substance, 
that look as if bits of fine muslin or blonde had been gummed down on 
their surface. If you pass your finger over one of them you will find it 
rough to the feel, like a rasp, and if you try it with the edge of your nail 
you will perceive that it is of a shelly or stony hardness, notwithstanding its 
fragile delicacy of appearance. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that this thin crust is a living 
animal, or at least was such at onetime. Come down to the tidepools at low- 
water mark, and we shall readily find examples in a living state. Standing 
on the rocks at the water’s edge, when the tide is very far out, we see 
a forest of large, smooth, olive- coloured leaves w aving and floating about, 
half out of water, their extremities cut into many long strips. This is the 
Sea-girdle or Tangle, one of the largest of British seaweeds. If we can 
get a sufficiently firm hold of one of these to pull it away from its attach- 
ment, we shall find its mass of branching roots incrusted and studded with 
many curious objects, among which, in all probability, we shall detect the 
fine, muslin-like network that we are seeking. 

We break off a bit of the root, or what is better, shave off with a sharp 
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knife a thin slice, on which is the network, and drop it into a plial of sea- 
water, to carry home. Now then for the microscope ; for we can do little 
in these interesting researches without that wonder-showing instrument. 
Let us examine it first with a low power; we should always use a low 
magnifying power first, to attain a general knowledge of the object we are 
studying, then proceed successively to higher powers in examining the 
details. A good pocket lens, one with three glasses sliding over each 
other, is very useful for this, and will display a multitude of objects to 
great advantage—it costs but a few shillings. A glance through such an 
implement will show you that our muslin-crust consists of a great number 
of short tubes or cells laid upon the seaweed in the most regular and 
orderly manner. They lie in succession, one following 
close on another ; and these rows side by side, so that the 
middle of one cell is just opposite the end of its next neigh- 
bour. Each cell has a round orifice, as wide as its dia- 
meter, apparently open, and facing upwards as we look 
down on the surface of the whole network, so that it 
much resembles a number of shoes set very close together. 
Its appearance now is shown in the annexed figure. 

But in order to obtain a more perfect acquaintance with the nature and 
structure of this assemblage of cells, we must use a powerful micro- 
scope. Each cell is now seen to be composed of a very thin layer of stony 
substance, sufficiently transparent to reveal clearly the interior, though 
somewhat tinged with white. Its appearance much resembles a clear skin 
or membrane, from which, and from the numerous regular apertures 
resembling pores, this kind of crust has been named by naturalists, Mem- 
branipora. The transparent substance, however, is not quite uniform, for 
there are in it, arrauged in rows, numerous oval spots, as transparent as the 
other part ; which are not holes, but which I will compare to the bladders 
in the substance of bad glass. What the use of these specks is 1 cannot 
tell, and I believe no one else has yet been able to find out. The large 
orifice has a thickened rim running all round it, from which spring up 
about six slender spines which arch over a little, and one more at the lower 
side, commonly much longer than the rest. ‘This is often so long as to 
resemble a bristle, and hence this particular species of Membranipora is 
distinguished as pilosa, that is, hairy. 

But this slipper-like cell is only the house in which the animal dwells; 
to which it bears a relation somewhat like that of the shell to the snail, 
though not exactly the same. In the specimens that you pick up on the 
beach, you would find nothing else than this, if you examined ever s0 
closely, but in our sample just taken out of its native water we shall be 
able to show much more. The broad orifice surrounded by spines is in 
life covered with a delicate elastic membrane, stretched across it like the 
head of a drum, and towards the front of this there is a slit with two lips 
in the form of a crescent. A case or tube of the thinnest possible skin 
passes from the lips of the slit through the middle of the cell, within which 
plays to-and-fro a polype, capable of protruding itself to a great exteut, or 
of retracting far into the interior of its cell, just as it pleases. In the 
accompanying engraving, which represents about half-a-dozen cells im a 
vertical aspect, you may see the polype in both conditions. It is ex- 
tended in the upper cell of the middle row, and contracted in various 
degrees in the others. 

In the latter state the animal is bent upon itself with a double fold, like a 
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person lying in bed with his 
knees tucked up; but when it 
wishes to expand itself, the 
two pairs of muscles which 
are seen in the form of 
threads on each side, draw the 
body upwards, and the skin ¥ 
that envelops it turns inside 2 
out, just as we draw off a \ 
stocking. As it unfolds it 
gradually protrudes from the ) 
slit, and now displays a / 
number of long threads, 
called tentacles or feelers, 
neatly packed side by side 
ina bundle; but when quite \ 
protruded, these suddenly \ * > 
expand into the shape of an \\Q° 
elegant cup or bell. The W 
animal is now very beautiful, 
being clear as spun glass; 
and its beauty is heightened 
by the sprightly motions 
which it exhibits. Every one of the tentacles appears to have a double 
set of little black teeth, like the cogs of a watch-wheel, which run 
rapidly along in ceaseless course; those of one side of the tentacle 
running towards the tip, and those of the other side towards the base. 
This motion, which is so striking and beautiful that it is impossible to 
look at it without admiration, is not, however, a real progression of any 
parts; this is a deception of the sight. The tentacles are covered with 
very fine hairs called cilia, which are endowed with the property of moving 
in regular but very rapid waves, and it is these waves that run on and give 
the appearance of moving teeth. This sort of motion is eminently charac- 
teristic of these microscopic creatures. The object of the waves is to make 
acurrent in the water. As the animal is fixed on the seaweed, it has no 
means of searching for its food, or of pursuing it. But the action of the 
cilia is so arranged that it. produces a constant whirlpool or circular current 
in the water, tending to the interior of the bell. This current extends for 
a long way from the animal, and any little floating particle of food, or any 
tiny vagrant animaleule coming near, is drawn in, and in spite of its efforts 
is gradually sucked into the bell of tentacles, and there whirled round, till 
at length it rushes into the open throat that gapes at the bottom. You 
may form a rougly idea of this by observing a funnel in the bung-hole of a 
barrel. You pour the liquor into the funnel till it is full; and as it gradually 
runs out, the water whirls round more and more rapidly, bearing with it 
any floating matters, which presently are carried forcibly out at the tube ; 
if you could look down into the polype’s bell of tentacles, you would see 
just such a funnel, just such an orifice at the bottom, and just such a 
whirling sucking eddy within constantly maintained. 

The little creature is very sensitive and timid; the slightest alarm, a tap 
upon the table, the jarring of a door in any part of the house, causes it, in 
the twinkling of an eye, to close up its tentacles into a straight bundle, and 
retreat down into the recesses of its stony cell. And here we see the use 
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of the elastic membrane that is stretched across the broad mouth of the 

orifice. If the walls were quite stiff and unyielding, there would be no 

room for the parts to be 

stowed away, the whole 

cavity being filled with 

the vital fluids ; but this 

membrane being yield- 

ing, is pressed outward 

as the animal withdraws, 

and becomes convex ; on 

the other hand it sinks 

and becomes concave 

when the creature is 

protruded. This will be 

better understood by the 

accompanying view of 

the cells as seen sidewise. 

There is one other curious thing in the history of this tiny atom, that 

will perhaps surprise you more than anything else. It has not only an 

individual life, but a compound life. Every cell contains a perfect animal 

capable of performing all the functions of its being ; but every cell is con- 

nected with the one before and behind it by a slender hole; and through 

this there passes a cord of vitality that links all the animals together in one 

common life. ‘The Siamese twins were two persons monstrously united by 

a fleshy cord, which combined their separate lives into one. This mode of 

existence which excited so much wonder in their extraordinary and unna- 

tural case, is, with the small animals of which I am speaking, the constant 

mule. No matter how numerous the assemblage of polypes may be, they 

are all animated by a common vitality, all bound in one bundle of life ; 
and thus they constitute a perfect commonwealth. 

P. H. Gosse. 
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INDIAN FOOTSTOOL. 


SOMETIMES the monarch sat in royal pomp on his throne of state, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers. The throne was an elegant stool without any 
back, the corners forming projecting rams’ heads, the feet and bars 
elaborately carved ; the bottom apparently formed of cane split and inter- 
woven, much as in our light chairs. From a sort of fringe represented 
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under the bottom, resembling the conventional form given to the hair or 
wool of animals, we incline to think that a covering or cushion of fur was 
spread upon the seat of the throne. The royal feet rested on a massive 
footstool, which had an elevated rim, and of which the feet were carved 
into lions’ paws. ‘This form of throne seeins to have been connected with 
some religious ceremonies ; for when the king sat on it he was clothed in 
a robe most richly embroidered with sacrificial and other religious scenes 
and emblems, and a priest was present in full sacerdotal costume, carrying 
the basket and elevating the pine-cone. At such a time the chief cup- 
bearer stood before his master, and presented to him a shallow bowl, which 
the king then held up in front of his face, higher than the level of his 
mouth, fixing his eyes upon the ministering priest. The cup-bearer 
meanwhile waved the fly-whisk over the bowl, and held in his left hand 
a sort of saucer or cup-stand, with a long bent handle terminating in a 
ram’s head, to receive the bow] from the king when he should have done 
with it. 

Behind the monarch, as usual, stood the Silikdar, like the cup-bearer, 
an eunuch; he carried the royal arms, the bow, quiver, and sword ; and 
with one hand fanned the king with a fly-whisk, corresponding to that of 
his fellow-servant. 

In the modern Persian Court, according to Sir H. Jones, “ On state 
occasions, such as the audience of ambassadors, the shield, the mace, and 
the sword, are borne beside the takht or throne, on which the Shah sits, by 
three of the handsomest Georgian gholams, whose dresses on this occasion 
glitter with gold and precious stones.” 

The form of the stool-throne was much like that of one still preserved 
with great care by the Persian monarch, and used only on the greatest 
occasions ; perhaps itself a relic,—like St. Edward’s chair on which our 
English sovereigns are crowned,—of very remote antiquity. Sir John 
Chardin saw it used at the coronation of Shah Soleiman III. in 1666, and 
thus deseribes it :— 

‘Tt was a little square cushion-stool, three feet in height; the feet of 
the pillars that supported the corners being fashioned like so many great 
upples ; and to secure the seat, there ran as many cross-bars both above 
and below. The upper part was smooth and plain, without anything that 
might make the seat softer, being all the same materials with the rest, that 
is, massive gold very thick ; the four pillars also and the feet being plated 
with gold, and set with little rubies and some emeralds. ‘This same stool 
at other times is kept very charily in the Treasury Royal, which is a 
dungeon in the fortress of Ispahan, and so weighty that two men can 
hardly carry it.” 

At other times the king sat on a throne of another form. It was a 
high elbow-chair with a tall straight back, closely resembling those we sec 
in old-fashioned mansions. Over the top was always thrown a cloth with 
an embroidered border, which hung low down the back. A footstool 
supported his feet, which frequently had a high rim curving inwards, the 
use of which it is difficult to imagine, if it was really constructed as repre- 
sented. But the rim was in all probability at the two sides, and only by 
the artist’s ignorance of perspective placed at the back and frout; that is, 
he has drawn it as if in transverse section. In the gorgeous Indian Tent 
in the Great Exhibition there was, in front of the carved ivory throne, a 
footstool of the same material, of two ate ps. The upper part on which the 
feet rested is margined on the back and the two sides, but not in front, by a 
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rim or wall of considerable height. It thus affords an interesting illustra- 
tion of these Assyrian footstools. 

When the sovereign occupied this throne he commonly held in his right 
hand the tall golden sceptre, the foot of which rested on ‘thé eround, while 
his left hand held a small fan of feathers, or a bunch of pomegranates, or 
was laid upon his knee. The vizier usually stood Steet his lord, face to 
face, to give him the aid of his counsel and expe rience ; when speaking he 
seems to have lifted up his extended right hand, while the left rested on 
the hilt of the sword that he wore horizonta uly in his girdle. At other 
times etiquette prescribed the folding of the hands in the attitude already 
described. The king, when speaking, raised the right hand, and laid the 
left on his sword-hilt in like manner, but is never seen with folded hands. 

The fly-flapper seems to have been indispensable, whenever the monarch 
was notin actual motion. The pertinacity of minute fli es, and the torment 
they incessantly cause by their venomous punctures, in hot climates, is 
well known ; when a person is in rapid motion, as on horseback or in a 
carriage, he can manage to evade their assaults tolerably well; but the 
instant he pauses, they throng around in humming swarms, and soon cover 
every exposed part of the person with their painful bites. It was, doubt- 
less, as a protection against these formidable though tiny foes, that the 
fly-whisk was in such constant requisition. Very frequently two attendant 
eunuchs exercised this useful implement at once; they are sometimes 
represented as one before and one behind the king, and sometimes as both 
behind, and standing side by side, but we may be permitted to suppose that 
their common place was one on each side of their lord. The fly-flappers 
usually carried a handkerchief or napkin over the shoulder or hanging on 
the left arm, sometimes held forward in the hand ready for the royal 
demand, which in such a climate, we mz Ly Suppose, was pretty constant. 

Almost equally indispensable, beneath the torrid rays of the cloudles 
sun of Assyria, was the parasol; and accordingly we find such an nal 
ment carried by an eunuch over the head of the king, large and heavy, 
and requiring the support of both hands, but in general form closely 
resembling those used by ladies in modern times. Even when the monarch 

sat on his throne within his royal 
halls it was beneath the grateful 
shadow of the parasol; a circum- 
stance which singularly favours the 
conjecture of Mr. Layard that the 
Assyrian palaces were, at least i 
their central portions, roofless, and 
open to the sky. 

When the king travelled he was 
always attended by a parasol-bearer 
in his chariot. In this case the in- 
strument was generally of larger size, 
and sometimes the staff appears to 
have rested in a socket in the floor 
of the car, being held steady by the 
attendant. Sometimes it was rounded 
in shape, sometimes conical ; | 
summit was usually adorned with an 
ornament. and depending tassels 
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converged from the expanded arch to a socket around the staff, which from 
its appearance we conjecture to have been capable of sliding up and down, 
for the purpose of expanding or closing the parasol. In the latter period 
of Assyrian history, a long depending veil or strip of cloth descended from 
the hinder part of the margin, nearly to the feet, thus rendering the shadow 
more extensive. 

In the Great Exhibition, there were specimens of royal parasols from 
India, the very counterparts of those of the Assyrian sculptures. The 
staff is sometimes of wood, painted, gilt, and varnished; sometimes of 
bamboo ; sometimes of silver. The expansion is generally of silk, often 
fringed and embroidered with gold or silver. 

The parasol appears continually in the Persian sculptures, of the same 
form as that used by the Assyrians, from whom the custom probably 
passed to their successors in empire. 

The parasol at this day is one of the insignia of royalty in Persia. It 
is carried by an attendant behind the monarch’s person, just as of old. 
None but the king or his sons are permitted to use it. 

The cup-bearer in the ancient oriental courts was always a person of 
rank and importance ; and from the confidential nature of his employment, 
and the opportunity it gave him of access to the royal ear, he must have 
possessed great influence. We learn from ancient writers that one part of 
the duty of the office was to introduce to the sovereign those who sought 
an interview on business, and to deny access to those whose admission he 
thought improper or unseasonable. 

Nehemiah was cup-bearer at the same court in the time of Artaxerxes, 
and was appointed governor of the people of Israel, who had now returned 
from the Babylonish captivity. 

The cup-bearers of King Solomon, and the magnificence of their apparel, 
are mentioned among the objects that especially attracted the admiration 
of the Queen of Sheba. 

‘*¢ And when the Queen of Sheba had seen the wisdom of Solomon, and 
the house that he had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of 
his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel ; his 
cupbearers also, and their apparel ; and his ascent by which he went up 
into the house of the Lord; there was no more spirit in her.” 
(2 Chron. ix. 3, 4.) 

We may be sure that we see in the person depicted on these monuments 
a faithful original portrait of the style, dress, and appearance, if not of the 
person, of that arrogant officer who spake such great swelling words in the 
name of his master, Sennacherib, against the living God. (Isa. xxxvi.) 
For “ Rab-shakeh” is not a proper name, but an appellative, or rather a 
substantive with a qualifying adjective, and, literally rendered, signifies 
“the chief cup-bearer.” His being a eunuch was no objection to his ful- 
filling so belligerent a mission. 

There is an observation in Xenophon which receives a curious illustra- 
tion from the monuments of Assyria and Persia. He appears to have 
been struck with the polished, courtly manner in which the cup-bearers of 
the Median monarch performed their duty of presenting the wine to their 
lord. Having washed the cup in the king’s presence, the wine was poured 
into it, and it was then handed to him, not grasped, but lightly resting on 
the tips of the fingers. Now it is natural to suppose that grace and 
elegance of manners were quite as much cultivated by the monarch himself, 
the standard and model of good-breeding, as by his courtiers and that his 
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reception of the cup would be marked by the same delicacy as their pre- 
sentation of it. And this we see conspicuously portrayed in these original 
studies from the life. The Assyrian monarch elevates the bowl on his 
right hand, supported only by the tips of his fingers and thumb, exactly as 
described by the Greek. 

The same grace marked all the actions of those about the court; it was 
evidently a scene of the most studied politeness. As it is a breach of 
oriental etiquette at this day to grasp with the hand anything presented to 
a superior, if it can possibly be carried otherwise, so it was in the ancient 
courts of Nineveh and Persepolis. Objects that could lie on the open palm 
of the hand were so carried, steadied by the other hand if there were but 
one article ; if two, one supported by each extended palm. If the prehen- 
sile power of the fingers was needed, it was exercised with as little pressure 
or grasping as possible ; the fingers remaining straight and the object held 
against them by the thumb. ‘The golden sceptre was thus held by the king, 
at least in the ez arly time when the Nimroud sculptures were executed ; 
in those at Khorsabad the custom is less regarded. 

The eunuch, whom we consider as representing the Kislar Aga, was 
doubtless the officer who, under the title of Rab-saris (literally the chief 
eunuch), was associated with the Rab-shakeh, or chief cup-bearer, in 
delivering Sennacherib’s insulting message to Hezekiah, and who is 
mentioned among the chief princes of Nebuchadnezzar that were present 
at the capture and destruction of the city of Jerusalem. In the book of 
Daniel the same personage is called by the analogous titles of Rab-sarisiv 
(the chief of his, t.e. the king’s, eunuchs), and Sarha-sarisim (the prince of 
the eunuchs) : his name was Ashpenaz, and the amiability and excellence 
of his character we may infer from the “ favour and tender love” with 
which he regarded the captive Daniel. 






LETTING AND HIRING, 
Wuen one man parts entirely with anything that belongs to him to another 
person, and receives payment for it, this transaction is called, as you know, 
selling and buying. When he parts with it for a time only, that is, le nds 
it, to ‘another : and receives payment for this, the transaction is commonly 
called letting and hiring. 

But there are various words used to express this kind of dealing. When 
any one allows me, for a certain price, the use of his coach, ship, or horse, 
this price is called hire. And so also if he lets me himself, that is, his 
labour, to wait on me or work for me, I am said to hire him; and the pay- 
ment he receives is sometimes called hire, though, more commonly, wages. 
But if, instead of a carriage or a horse, he lets me a house or a garden, the 
price I pay him is called rent. And if he allows me the use of his money, 
the price I pay for the loan of it is called interest. Now, though these 
different words are thus employed, you are not to suppose that they signify 
so many different kinds of transactions. If you consider attentively what 
is meant by the words Rent, Hire, and Interest, you will perceive that 
they all in reality signify the same sort of payment. It is only the fashion 
of the language to e mploy these different words according to the different 
kinds of articles that are lent. 

The Israelites were forbidden, in the law of Moses, to lend to their 
brethren on usury, that is, interest. As they were not designed to be a 
trading people, but to live chiefly on the produce of their own land, they 
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were not likely to have any considerable money transactions together, and 
would seldom have occasion to borrow, except when one of them happened 
to fall into distress ; and then his brother Israelites were expected to assist 
him freely, out of brotherly kindness and friendship, as is becoming in 
members of the same family. For they were all descended from twelve 
brothers, the sons of Jacob, who was also called Israel, and from whom 
they took their name : and they were commanded to consider each other as 
brethren. 

But they were allowed by God’s law to receive interest on the loan of 
money, or of anything else lent to a stranger, that is, any one besides the 
Israelites. And this shows that there can be nothing wrong in receiving 
interest, or any other kind of hire ; for the law expressly charges them not 
to oppress or wrong the strangers, but to treat them not only justly, but 
kindly and charitably. 

I have said that there is no real difference between paying for the loan 
of money, and the loan of anything else. For suppose I have 1001. lying 
by me, you will easily see that it comes to the same thing, whether I ‘buy 
a house or a piece of land with the money, and let it to my neighbour at so 
much a-year, or whether I lend him the money to buy the house or the land 
for himself, on condition of his paying me so much a-year for the use of my 
money. But in the one case his yearly payment will be called rent, and in 
the other case it gets the name of interest. 


THE PROTEUS. 





THE European Proteus (P roteus anguinus, Laur.) is much like an eel 
with minute feet, and is one of the most interesting links in the chain of 
animated nature, connecting the Reptiles with the Fishes. The deep and 
dark subterranean lakes of Austria are the only locality in which this 
singular creature has yet been discovered. One of the most romantic and 
splendid caverns in Europe is the Grotto of the Magdalene, near Adelsburg, 
in the duchy of Carniola. ‘The whole of that region consists of bold craggy 
rocks and mountains of limestone formation, perforated with spacious 
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branching caverns, in whose awful recesses sleep the sluggish waters of 
vast subterranean lakes, whence many rivers take their origin. In these 
dreary reservoirs, over which a gleam of light has never played, save when 
the torch of the inquisitive traveller is flashed back from the unruffled 
surface, are found many Protei, swimming through the waters, or burrowin 
in the mud which is precipitated by them. 

Nearly all that is known of these strange tenants of the bowels of the 
earth is comprised in the following extract from Sir Humphry Davy’s 
*‘Consolations in Travel,” where the appearance of the Protei is graphically 
described. In a conversation supposed to take place in the magnificent 
cavern above-named, Eubathes, one of the speak. rs, says, ** I see three or 
four creatures, like slender-fish, moving on the mud be low the water.” 

‘© The Unknown,—‘ I see them ; they are the Protei; now I have them 
in my fishing-net, and now they are safe in the pitcher of water. At first 
view, you might suppose this animal to be a lizard, but it has the motions 
of a fish. Its head and the lowest part of its body and its tail bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the eel; but it has no fins, and its curious branchial 
organs are not like the gills of fishes ; they form a singular vascular structure, 
as you see, almost like a crest, round the throat, whic h may be removed 
without occasioning the death of the animal, which is likewise furnished 
with lungs. With this double apparatus for supplying air to the blood, 
can live either below or above the surface of the water. Its fore feet re- 
semble hands, but they have only three claws or fingers, and are too feeble 
to be of use in grasping or supporting the weight of the animal ; the hinder 
feet have only two claws or fingers, and in the larger specimens are found 
so imperfect as to be almost obliterated. It has small points in the plac¢ 
of eyes, as if to preserve the analogy of nature. It is of a fleshy w hite ness 
and transparency in its natural state, but when exposed t » light its skin 
gradually becomes darker, and at last gains an olive tint. Its nasal organs 
appear large; and it is abundantly furnished with teeth, from which it may 
be concluded that it is an animal of prey; yet in its confined state it has 
never been known to eat, and it has been ke »pt alive for many years by oc- 

casionally changing the water in which it was placed.’ 

Eubathes. —‘ Is this the only place in Carniola where these animals 

e found : Fr 
* The Unknown.— They were first discovered here by the late Baron 
Ste but they have since been found, though rarely, at Sittich, about 
thirty miles distant, thrown up by water from a subterraneous cavity ; and 
I have lately heard it reparted that some individuals of the same sp 
have been recognised in the calcareous strata in Sicily.’ 

** Eubathes.—‘ This lake in which we shave seen these animals is a very 
small one ; do you suppose they are bred there : Y 

“ The Unknown.— Certainly not; in dry seasons they are seldom found 
here, but after great rains they are often abundant. I think it cannot be 
doubted that their natural residence is in an extensive subterranean lake, 
from which in great floods they sometimes are forced through the crevices 
of the rocks into-this place, where they are found; and it does not appear 
to me impossible, when the peculiar nature of the country in which we are 
is considered, that the same great cavity may fur ‘nish the individuals which 
have been found at Adelsburg and at Sittich.’’ 


Observations on the living animal, as well as the study of its anatomy, 
render it certain that it is in a perfected condition, and not as has been 


supposed, the larva or tadpole of some large unknown Triton or Sal- 
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inhabiting those Tartarean recesses. It has been found of various 
sizes, from the thickness of a quill to that of a man’s thumb, but the form 
of the respiratory organs has always been the same. Its whole compar: ative e 
anatomy forbids the conclusion that the form in which we see it is that « 

a creature in a state of transition. 





amander 


Professor Wagner, who had an oppor- 
tunity of dissecting a male and a female, immediately after death, observes 
(in some notes communicated to the Zoological Socie ty, November 1837) 
that he has no doubt that the penne sacs or vesicles really perform the 
function of lungs. Each lung contains a large artery and a still larger 
vein, which are connected Seeeahis by means of large and numerous 
vessels. He found the ova in the female very beautifully developed ; their 
structure, as well as that of the ovary, corresponding perfectly with that of 
the other naked Amphibia, especially the Triton. It is an animal in fact 
weil calculated to exalt our views of the greatness of God, who is able to 
produce and perpetuate animal life, and doubtless enjoyme nt, in situations, 
which we should at first suppose to be barren wastes, incapable of sustaining 


organized existence. But it suggests curious speculations of the wonders 


that may exist in the bowels of our globe, of which man has as yet no 
knowledge. 


The Proteus has been frequentiy brought alive to England ; the obsery- 
ations which have been made on them in confinement, prove their extreme 
susceptibility to the presence of light, the stimulus of which seems painful 
to them. “ We have always noticed,” says Mr. Martin, “ that they shrouded 
themselves in the darkest part of the vessel in which they were placed, 
when the covering was taken off in order to inspect them ; and ‘that they 
betrayed a sense of uneasiness by their actions, when exposed to the light 
of open day, creeping round the sides of the vessel, or under the shelter of 
any substance, which threw a partial shadow on the water. . . Though 
these animals lived many months, and were healthy and vigorous, the y were 
not supplied with any food, nor know we on what they subsist, though we 


have every reason to believe them carnivorous.”* A “kindred animal, the 


Siren of North America (Siren lacertina), kept in captivity in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society, was fed on earth-worms, of which it ate a dozen 
and a half every other day. 

In June 1847, a living ‘Proteus was exhibited to the Linnean Society, by 
a gentleman who had had it in his possession eighteen months. This 
individual had never been observed to eat. 

Those specimens which have been preserved were at first of a very pale 
flesh colour, with pink branchial tufts; but after awhile the general hue 
became a light olive, and the tuft deepened into crimson. 






NATIVES OF AFRICA (continued). 
In following up the course of the Nile, we quit well-known tracks and 
enter upon an unknown country.” An adventurous German, named 
Werne, describes a voyage of some hundreds of miles up the White Nile. 
The account of his journey would make us little desirous to have been his 
companion. His sufferings and hardships were really dreadful. The heat, 
the vermin, the drunkenness and profligacy of the crew, the venemous 
insects, and various other annoyances, made ‘his existence almost insupport- 
able. Even the luxury of bathing was denied to him, on account of the 
crocodiles which infest the Nile. " Notwithstanding the suffocating heat, it 





“Pictorial Museum,” ii. 135, 
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was necessary during sleep to cover the face with the bed-clothes in order 
to escape the poisonous stings of insects. The poor German felt grateful 
to a cat, belonging to the captain, which used to sit on his shoulder and 
lick his face. 

The remarkable exemption of England from the plague of insects should 
be a real cause of gratitude to us. Our moderate and healthful climate 
keeps a happy medium between the extremes of heat and cold which pre- 
vail in other latitudes. Mr. Werne reports, that the banks of the Nile 
are densely populated, but that the natives are very low in the scale of 
humanity. Their houses (if houses they can be called) are thatched huts, 
resembling beehives, and have a very small opening, through which the 
savage crawls in and out. ‘These tribes carry on frequent warfare, and sell 
their prisoners as slaves. 

The statistics of heathen lands bring us perpetually to the conclusion 
that the Gospel is the humaniser and softener of men, even of those who do 
not personally yield to its divine authority. The natives of Africa exem- 
plify this; the depravity of morals and the barbarous cruelties of an un- 
christian population are exhibited not only on the Nile, but throughout 
every known portion of this continent. ; 

Mr. Werne’s life was in continual jeopardy, owing to the fanatic zeal 
against Christians, which the more strict Mahommedans entertain. He dis- 
played admirable firmness under many trying emergencies, and at length 
he fell a victim to the climate, and died of a fever contracted on this 
expedition. 

Before we quit the Egyptians, it will be necessary to explain their ancient 
superstitions, which afford a clue to their vestiges of art. It was their 
belief, that 3,000 years after the death of a man, his spirit would return 
to earth, to seek again the body which it had once animated. If the body 
were still existing, they would unite in a perpetual bliss; were it, however, 
perished, the spirit would remain in eternal unrest. Hence the care to 
embalm rich and poor: their kings rested in pyramids or in vast subter- 
ranean tombs, their nobles in sarcophagi, their poor in catacombs. For 
these burials spices were brought down by the Ishmaelites, and precious 
gums were important articles of merchandise. Large mummy-pits have 
been explored ; the chambers of the pyramids have been robbed of their 
ashes, and the remains of the dead too often wantonly disturbed. A writer, 
who has travelled far in Egypt, related to me, that, on one occasion, the 
Arab, in whose tent he had taken a night’s shelter, sent his son to fetch fuel 
for the fire. The boy returned, dragging a mummy, which he broke into 
fragments, and threw the arms, legs, and carcase into-the flames. In con- 
sequence of the bitumen used in embalming the dead, this strange fuel pro- 
duced a bright blaze. 

A clue to various ancient customs has been gathered from the mummies. 
Tt was not unusual to swathe up with the body articles of food, models and 
implements. It is said there is now grown in England corn, raised from 
seed found in the winding-sheet of a mummy. In the Museum at Berlin, 
amongst many other Egyptian curiosities, there is the model of a ship, pro- 
bably a resemblance to those in common use, which was found in a mummy 
case. The different benches of rowers are marked out, and light is thrown 
upon the construction of the ancient galley, which is so frequently alluded 
to in classical writers. 

Various mummies may be seen in the British Museum, and will weil 
repay the trouble of inspecting them. A ship, containing a similar spe- 
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cimen, was once wrecked off Jutland, and the mummy floated ashore, to the 
consternation of the natives of a fishing village, who, after much debate, 
gave it a Christian burial. 

We now pass to the Moors of the North Coast of Africa. In the days 
of the Caesars, the African provinces were intimately connected with the 
Italian Republics. The sieges of Carthage and Utica were prominent 
features in Roman history. ‘The civilization, arts, and vices of Greece and 
Rome crossed the Mediterranean to the Libyan Coast. At a later period, 
the Church in the North of Africa was presided over at one time by five 
hundred bishops, pre-eminent among whom were St. Augustine and St. 
Cyprian, who ruled the sees of Hippo and Carthage. The learned 
Tertullian, also, was an African presbyter. Instances of the piety of the 
African clergy are handed down to us: some sold their goods and gave all 
they possessed to the poor; others became martyrs during the persecution 
of Decius (of these the foremost was the bishop) ; ; Others, during a fatal 
pestilence, risked their lives in tending the sick and dying. The north of 
Africa has since lapsed into Mahommedanism. ‘The Gospel has given 
way to the Koran, and the Cross to the Crescent. The corruption of morals 
accounts for this apostacy. Salvian, an early writer, says of the Africans, 
—“ Of the cruel, they are the most cruel ; of the drunken, they are the 
most drunken; of the false, they are the most false.” 

Little good can be said of the Moors of the present day. They have not 
even the usual virtue of the savage, ‘ hospitality ;” this quality is, in them, 
usually overborne by the fanatic hatred of Christians. The vengeance of 
European States has been roused at various periods by the piracies of the 
Moors. Christian slaves were liberated during the middle ages either by 
force of arms, or by ransom, and many bishops set apart a portion of their 
revenues to redeem Christian captives. Great monarchs, such as the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Francis King of France, engaged in war with the 
pirates of Barbary, and Algiers was bombarded during our lifetime by an 
English fleet under Lord Exmouth. Once, while on board ship on the 
coast of Africa, the author saw a fleet of Algerine galleys sail out of a 
small harbour: they were sufficiently near to allow us to observe the 
swarthy features of the crews, who looked fierce and cruel. Since that 
time Algeria has become a province of France, after being the scene of 
a long and merciless war. 

The country of the Moors is still liable to be laid waste by locusts, which 
fly in such large swarms, as to appear like a black cloud. Where they 
alight, every blade of grass, and every green thing, is speedily dev oured. 
The visitation of Pharaoh is often renewed in this terrible plague. Very 
trying is also the hot wind from the Desert, called the Simoom. The power 
of this fiery blast may in some degree be conceived from the fact that, 
while our vessel held its course fully ten miles from the African shore, we 
were oppressed by a feeling of suffocation, as if we were standing at the 
mouth of an oven. When a caravan is overtaken in the Desert by the 
south-east wind, the results are terrific. ‘The loose fine sand is driven by 
the tempest in moving columns, and overwhelms the camels and their 
drivers. It is on record that, on one occasion, out of four thousand camels, 
which formed a caravan, eighteen only were left alive. 

We hear much of the fertility of Barbary: by a happy disposition of 
Providence, luxurious fruits frequently abound in those countries where the 
heat of the climate makes such refreshment peculiarly grateful. This 
is the land of the orange and pomegranate, the fig and ‘the date, which 
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form the principal articles of food to the abstemious followers of the 
Prophet. 

The Moors are a picturesque-looking people. ‘‘ We often remarked 
and admired them in the markets of Gibraltar, whither they bring 
their produce across the Straits, and carry on a trade with the English 
garrison and the other inhabitants of the Rock.” 

If we refer to the Travels of Mungo Park, we shall gather a very 
unfavourable opinion of the Moors. In almost every Moorish town, our 
adventurous countryman was ill treated, robbed, insulted, and at length he 
was treacherously murdered. Their contempt of our faith is so rooted, 
that sometimes he was fain to drink water out of a trough along with the 
cattle, since no Moor would suffer his water vessel to be polluted by the 
touch of a Christian. Morocco, Fez, and 'Tangier, are among the principal 
Moorish cities. 

A sandy desert, more than a thousand miles broad, cuts off the Negro 
kingdoms from the Moorish territory. This great natural boundary has 
been a barrier against intercourse with the interior. ‘The customs, civiliza- 
tion, and religion of the maritime nations on the Mediterranean have not 
penetrated to Nigritia.* The inhabitants are called ‘“ Negroes,” and are 
the next class of the “‘ Natives of Africa” to be described. 

The physical peculiarities of this race are, the dark skin, the thick lip, 
the woolly hair, and the flat nose. ‘Their disposition is docile, and they 
are by no means deficient in intelligence. ‘The Negro scholars in West 
Indian schools fully equal (as we learn from those w hoare competent judges) 
their companions of European blood in attention and proficiency. ‘his 
race are principally known as slaves; and they are brought into contact 
with the whites through the nefarious traffic established on the western 
coast of Africa. The slave states of the United states of North America 
contain a large coloured population, who are chiefly the descendants of 
Africans. In the cotton plantations in Tennessee aud Kentucky, large 
gangs of Negroes are engaged in picking cotton: they are a light-hearted 
race, and see emed to be hap pPY: They feel the degradation of servitude far 
less keenly than we should do, since in their native land the whole popula- 
tion are slaves of their respective chiefs. 

Still we must hope, that the American people, whose boast is their 
freedom, will grant at length emancipation to the blacks, a measure contem- 
plated when the independence of the Republic was first proclaimed, but 
which was hindered from passing into law by the opposition of the influential 
planters of the Union. 

The Negro has a very imitative mind, and it is said by those who are 
well acquainted with the West Indies, that the slaves have acquired 
under their different owners the peculiar national tastes of the people they 
serve. For instance, in the French islands, the Negroes ape the French 
in their liveliness and love of dancing, while the Spaniard’s Negro is solemn 
and stately like his proprietor. ‘The same remark holds good in the British, 
Dutch, and Danish plantations. 

In a threefold light, the slave trade is attended with great horrors. 

* Nigritia, or Negroland, is a large country in the interior of Africa, reaching 
eastward to Nubia and Abyssinia, and bounded on the south by Guinea and 
other countries unknown to Europeans. The river Niger flows through son 1 
portions of it. This is the land of gold-dust and ivory, which are barter 
for weapons, manufactures, and salt. This last essential article 
not produced in these portions of Africa. 
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The prophetic curse of Noah is realized with fearful accuracy. “God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and Canaan shall be his servant” (i.e. slave). This 
traffic demoralizes all who are in contact with it—the American planters 
who buy the slaves—the merchants who carry them across the Atlantic and 
sell them—and, not less, the native tribes, who we age wars in order to 
make prisoners, whom they barter with Christian slave-dealers for money, 
trinkets, or rum. 

Tt is to be feared that great cruelties are inflicted on the slaves by their 
task-masters in the Srazils and Cuba. It is said, that it is found to answer 
to exhaust the slave by excessive labour, and to replace his loss by fresh 
importations. This statement, if accurate, destroys the argument often 
put forward, that no man would i injure his own property. “Many of the 
slaves die during the “‘ middle passage,” as the transit of the Atlantic is 
termed. In order to evade the British cruisers, the slave ships are so 
constructed as to sail with gre at rapidity. 


In these vessels the space is very 
limited, and the slaves are f 


frequently pac *ked in so dense a mass, that they 
are debarred from any change of position during the voyage. Should a 
tempest overtake the slaver, the port holes and hatehw ays are closed, and 
many pe rish through suffocation; or, should a vessel of war give chase 
and gain ground, the slaves on board are sometimes remorselessly thrown 
into the sea, that the ship may avoid detection and seizure. 

The effects of this traffic on the native Africans are still more melancholy, 
since it is the cause of a perpetual warfare, which is carried on with singular 
treachery and cruelty. The larger kingdoms, such as Dahomey and 
Ashantee, organize pe eriodical s lave-hunts against their weaker neighbours. 
Their armies march by stealth to the devoted towns, attack them at dead 
of night, and set them on fire. The aged people are usually murdered, 
and the younger are hurried down to the coast, and sold to slave-mer- 
chants. ‘The strangest circumstance of these forays is, that the King of 
Dahomey has a separate army composed of about five thousand women, 
who are said to be braver soldiers than the men, but infinitely more cruel 
and relentless. The king’s wives are the officers of this army of Amazons. 
A Scotchman, who had served in the British army, was present when the 
King of Dahomey reviewed his female troops. The details are remarkable. 
“First, the whole regiment sing a song in compliment to the King.” 
“Then the whole of the forces kneel down, and with both hands scrape up 
the dust and cover themselves with it ;” suddenly they rise up, throwing 
the musket sharply into one hand, at the same time giving a histone: The 
whole then should ler muskets, and run off at full speed.” Other female 
regiments succeeded, and their drums were adorned with the skulls of 
traitors. Their prowess was shown by a sham attack, in which they had 
to penetrate through a pile of the most prickly briars and thorns, sev enty 
feet broad and eight feet high, behind which was a palisade seven feet in 
height. Although lightly clad and without shoes, they rushed at the pile 
at the given signal, and in less than one minute they had taken the supposed 
town. The traveller, when questioned by the King, could not but 
acknowledge that his countrywomen were unable to ‘perform this feat. 
These details of Mr. Duncan, to whose volumes we feel indebted for much 
information, are fully borne out by the statements of Commander Forbes, 
R.N., who adds some revolting details of human sacrifices offered up by 
the Dahomans at their great festivals. ‘ ‘The power of Satan” over the 
heathen is further displayed in the cauniitians of the Fetish. This is a 
very degrading idolatry—a worship of demons and snakes, accompanied 
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with absurd mummeries and disgusting intoxication. This paganism still 
maintains a strong hold over the minds of the natives; few will dare to 
offend their Fetishman or priest. 

Add to these superstitions almost every vice which can disgrace our 
nature; cruelty, lying, treachery, sensuality, &c., &c., and you will have 
a picture of what the Africans of the Slave Coast (with some few bright 
exceptions) are at this very time. 

Earnest measures are, however, in progress, to evangelize this degraded 
people, and these Missionary efforts originate in a quarter where their 
wrongs have been great. The church in the West Indies feels the debt 
due to the Africans, and is now bent upon sending back to Africa, as 
Missionaries, the descendants of those who were brought thence as slaves. 
‘The Reverend Principal of Codrington College has put forth a statement 
of the practicability of founding in Africa a Mission on a large scale, com- 
prising some English clergy, ou whom it would devolve to superintend the 
work. Under their charge would be a band of native clergy, catechists 
and schoolmasters, besides artisans skilled in all manner of handicraft. It 
would seem that the time is propitious for such an effort, since the English 
power is respected on the Slave Coast, and Europeans are welcomed by the 
King of Dahomey. ‘The native superstitions teach that the white man’s 
religion is the true one, and hence there are less obstacles to the conversion 
of these kingdoms than in those countries where the Mahommedan faith 
prevails. The extreme desire of the Africans in the West Indies to return 
to their native land is another favourable circumstance: even those born 
in slavery cling to Africa as their home. It has been ascertained that, 
although many dialects are in use in the West of Africa, still there is one 
language which prevails over a large extent of country : measures are in 
progress to teach this native tongue in a department of Codrington Col- 
lege, which will be endowed for the express purpose of ‘‘ African Missions.” 
As the needful funds are not yet collected for this important enterprise of 
the Church, it is hoped that contributions will be sent for this special pur- 
pose to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Mr. Duncan’s account of the etiquette at the court of Dahomey is ori- 
ginal apd interesting. While the king reclined in his palace in the presence 
of his people, his mother, aged eighty, knelt before him, and covered her 
grey hair with dust. She was then joined by the king’s grandmother, who 
was upwards of one hundred years of age, and the two danced before him. 
Subsequently, the author, Mr. Duncan, was invited, as a mark of high 
honour, to dance with the king, and to play the Jew’s harp at the same time. 

English ships keep a strict watch on this coast, to intercept and seize 
Spanish and Portuguese slavers. A large number have been captured by 
the British fleet, and their living cargoes set free at Sierra Leone. Few 
places have been more deadly to Europeans than Sierra Leone: it has been 
the grave of missionaries, and our institutions there are kept up only by 
the sacrifice of many valuable lives. ‘The record of the Niger expedition 
is one of the most fatal in the annals of enterprise. The climate of that 
river is so pestilential to Europeans that, of the crews who sailed up in it 
in 1841 very few survived. Their course lay through a vast forest, thickly 
peopled with savage tribes. It was projected to found a model farm and a 
mission-station ; but this was rendered impossible by the mortality among 
the whites. These casualties show the wisdom of the schemes now matur- 
ing at Barbados, in pursuance of which Africans will bear the principal 
vart in reclaiming and instructing their heathen fellow-countrymen. 
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Amongst the peculiarities of natural history on the Guinea Coast are the 
winged ants, which emit, in self-defence, such an insufferable smell that 
other insects are poisoned by it, and dogs will run howling away. Here 
is found the patakoo, or hyzna, a formidable beast of prey, which has suf- 
ficient strength to drag the carcase of a horse to a considerable distance. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


FINE-LEAVED HeEAtu, (rica cinerea, ) 

THERE are five species of Heath, which, with the common Ling of our 
heathy and moory lands, are included in the general name of Heather. 
The species figured on our page is, with the exception of the Ling, the 
most common of them all, though the delicate rose-coloured flowers of the 
cross-leaved Heath (Erica tetralix) are, on many wide-spread lands, as 
abundant as this. The last-named flower is the badge of the Macdonalds, 
while the species here represented is that of the Clan Macalister. ‘Then 
there is a heath which is rare, but which has been found on the boggy lands 
of Connemara in Ireland, covering a space of at least two acres of land, 
and has been called Mediterranean Heath. The two remaining native 
kinds are found in some places in Cornwall. 

The Heaths, whether found on the sandy wilds of Africa, whence we 
have most of our hothouse species, or on the bleak hills of the “ Land of 
brown heath,” always indicate a barren soil. Linnzus observes, in his 
Flora Lapponica, that in some of the districts through which he passed, 
scarcely any plant could be seen but heath, which covered the ground so 
that it could not be extirpated. He remarks, that the country people had 
an idea that there were two plants which would finally overspread and 
destroy the whole earth, these were Heath and Tobacco. 
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The heather is valuable, not to the bee only, which gathers stores of 
honey from its bells, but to many a bright-winged or darker-tinted insect, 
which finds food and shelter among its fowers and foliage. No cattle seem 
fond of it; but the fibres of the stalks are twisted into ropes, cottages are 
thatched with its branches, and the people of Jura and Isla brew very good 
beer by mixing the young heath-tops with their malt. Large quantities 
are gathered by the peasants for their winter fuel, and this plant and the 
«Bonnie Broom” are often strewed for an humble couch. In Rum, Skye, 


and Long Island, leather is tanned with a preparation of its branches, and 
in most of the Western Isles it is used for dying yarn of a yellow colour. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ENCAUSTIC 
THE revived taste for d 
encaustic tiles has led to 
vention of a number of ingenious 
processes for the production of these 


articles, with a facility and beauty of | 


effect which were not capable of being 
attained by the ancient method. In 
comparing the old with the modern 
productions, it may perhaps be said 
that the former as much excelled the 
latter in, beauty and variety of design, 
as the latter surpass the former in 
facility of production and excellent 
workmanship. 

The following account of this branch 
of manufacture was obtained during 
a visit to the extensive tile and mosaic 
works of Messrs. Minton, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Encaustic tiles consist: of a thick- 
ness of red clay, with a facing of a 


finer clay, which bears the coloured 
ornament or device. The bottom of 
each tile is also covered with a thin 
layer of clay, different from the body, 
in order to prevent warping during 
the drying and baking. 

The body of the tile is formed of 
red clay or marl, obtained from Cobs- 
hurst, about four miles from Stoke. 
When dug out, it is left exposed. to 
the air for about seven months. This 
is called weathering or wintering. 

When brought into the manu- 
factory, it is thrown into a tank and 
worked about in water, with a blunger. 


| When divided to a certain extent, it 


is laded into another tank, and 
blunged ; this operation is zepeated a 
third time. It is then passed through 
sieves of various degrees of fineness, 
mixed with various compositions, and 
is then either ‘dried into hard lumps 
and ground into powder at the mill, 
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or evaporated at the slip kiln, accord- | forming, when put together, all the 
ing to one of two methods by which beautiful devices of which mosaic 
it is intended to be formed into tiles. | work is capable. When, however, the 
By Mr. Prosser’s patent, the powder, | size of a tessera exceeds one and a 
as it comes from the mill, is placed | half inches square, it becomes a tile. 
on slabs of plaster of Paris, slightly | When these various articles leave the 
damped. It is then sifted through | press, they are put into a hot room 
fine sieves, and, when subjected to | for a week or two, and are then orna- 
intense pressure, the particles of the | mented, glazed, and fired. 
powder will unite into firm, solid Such is the method of forming what 
slabs or tiles. At the lower extremity | are called dry tiles. Encaustic tiles 
of the screw of the press is fixed a | are formed from the clay after it has 
steel plate, of the size and pattern of | been evaporated in the slip kiln. It 
the intended tile ; this fits into a steel | is wedged and slapped to get out the 
box of the same dimensions, the | air, and then slapped into a block, of 
bottom surface of which is ribbed, | the form ofa cube, or parallelopiped, 
and this, by impressing ribs upon the | and placed before the tile-maker, who 
under surface of the tile, enables it to | cuts off and removes a square slab, 
adhere more strongly to the mortar | by passing a wire through it; upon 
or cement in laying down the tiles for | this, the facing of finer clay, coloured 
a pavement, or for covering a wall. | so as to form the ground of the tile, is 
A quantity of the powder being swept | batted out, and slapped down; it is 
into this metal box, the steel plate is | then turned over, and a facing is 
forced down upon it. Inalarge press, | applied to the bottom of ‘the ‘tile to 
such as that shown in ‘the ‘figure, the | prevent warping ; the tile thus formed 
force exerted is equal ‘to about four | is next covered with a piece of felt, 
hundred tons; and a thickness of | and put into a box-press : a plaster of 
three inches of powder is compressed | Paris slab, contaming the pattern in 
into a tile one inch ‘thick, with sharp | relief, is then brought. down upon the 
edges and a beautiful polished sur- | face of the ‘tile, and impresses in the 
face. “Tilesofvarioussizes andshapes | soft clay, or ground of the tile, the 
are thus produced, the Jargest of | design which 1s afterwards to be filled 
which present a surface of forty- | up with clay ofanothercolour. When 
two inches by nine inches ; also such | the tile is removed from the spress, 
articles as tops for tables, eighteen | the name of the maker is stamped on 
inches in diameter, scale-plates for | the back, together with a number of 
pork and butter-shops, twelve inches | holes to make the mortar adhere. 
in diameter and upwards. Smail| The filling up of the device is next 
ornamental buttons and shirt-studs | performed in an ingenious manner. 
are made in a similar way at smaller | A quantity of slip or clay, in a semi- 
presses ; also tesser, for mosaic work | fluid state, is poured over the tile so 
of various shapes, colours, and sizes, | as completely to conceal its surface ; 
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|in the depression caused by the 

| pattern mould. The whole is, lastly, 

| made smooth, and polished with a 

| knife, and any little defects corrected ; 

| the edges are squared and their sharp- 

|ness rounded off with sand paper ; 

the tiles are then ready for the greev- 

house, where they are arranged on 

shelves, and kept at a moderate heat 

|for about seven days. After this 

period, the tiles are further dried in a 

hot-house, at a good strong heat ; they 

| are then arranged in seggars, and fired 

as in baking pottery and porcelain, 

| only about double the time is required 

this is spread over with a knife, and | for the purpose. The oven is left to 
then left for twenty-four hours, when | cool aaaaiie during about six days, 


the slip becomes tolerably hard. The | and the tiles are then drawn in their 
tile is then placed on a small whirler, | finished state. These tiles contract 
and the pattern and the ground are | in firing, about one-eighth of an inch 
brought out by scraping away the | in every inch. The dry tiles contract 
superfluous clay, and leaving it only | about one-sixteenth of an inch. 


YELLOW ORNAMENT ON BLUE GROUND, WHITE ORNAMENT ON BLACK GROUND. 


LINES 


Said to be written by the Princess AMELIA, youngest child of Grorcs 
THE THIRD. 


UNTHINKING, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and talked, and danced, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain. 
Concluding in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred how sad *twould.be 

Were this world only made for me! 





